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depict these somewhat elusive beasts from life, and 
is to be congratulated on his success. No artist- 
naturalist, however, is free from criticism, 
and if we find fault with a few inaccuracies, they 
are only such as occur in all works where fresh 
models are unavailable. 

In the case of the bearded seal—a rare mammal 
that, Mr. Thorburn says, has occurred only once 
in British waters (twice would be more accurate, 
as a specimen was killed in the Beauly Firth a 
few years ago, and recorded in the Field )—the 
artist has evidently painted his picture from 
a cured skin in which the oil and tanning have 
spoiled the original colour, which in Nature (as 
we have seen) is a fine pearly grey. The eyes, 
too, are round and prominent, as in the common 
seal, and not sunk and overshadowed by the 
cranial sockets. The picture, too, of the otter is 
not a success, the neck being far too long. Also, 
we are not enamoured with the little pen-and-ink 
tailpieces. Some are fairly good, but the majority 
are drawn too coarse to render fur accurately. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that the book is 
printed on a pure hand-made paper, which, whilst 
admirable for the text, does not permit the 
use of anything but blocks exhibiting coarse 
lines. It is to be regretted that, as yet, English 
firms of reproducers are still far behind those of 
the Continent in this class of reproduction. 

These and a few other inaccuracies of detail 
are, however, but trifling detriment in a work 
which will always remain one of permanent value, 
and both Mr. Thorburn and his publishers are 
to be congratulated on having issued so valuable 
and magnificent a production. We look forward 
with pleasure to the second volume, which, if it is 
as good as the first, will satisfy the most exacting 
naturalists and connoisseurs of beautiful art- 
books. 


Improvement of the Race. 

Applied Eugenics. By Paul Popenoe and Prof. 
Roswell Hill Johnson. (Social Science Text¬ 
books.) Pp. xii + 459. (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co.; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1920.) Price 14s. net. 

E VERYONE is agreed as to the desirability of 
improving the intrinsic qualities of the race, 
but the difficulty is to know what can wisely be i 
done. The question, What is practicable? is 
much harder to answ'er than the question, What 
is desirable? But towards an answer to the more 
difficult question this very competent book by 
Mr. Paul Popenoe and Prof. Roswell Hill Johnson 
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makes a definite contribution. “ Emphasis has 
been laid on the practical means by which society 
may encourage the reproduction of superior 
persons and discourage that of inferiors.” 

The authors begin by estimating the relative 
importance of the two indispensable factors— 
hereditary nature and environing nurture. Their 
reasoned bias is evident in the sentence : “ It is 
his nature, not his nurture, that is mainly re¬ 
sponsible for his character.” Perhaps it is not 
very profitable to discuss which of two necessary 
components is the more important in a resultant. 
So far as social efficiency in the wide sense is 
concerned—which includes character and work- 
ing power—we hold that the man with five talents 
often goes further than the man with ten, simply 
because his nurture was better. But we have no 
statistics to prove this. The authors go on to a 
shrewd discussion of the transmissibility of exo¬ 
genous modifications, giving as their verdict 
“Not proven.” But here, again, they seem to 
us to draw their bow too tightly, not attaching 
sufficient importance to the role that nurtural 
peculiarities may have as the liberating stimuli of 
germinal variations. From emphasis on “nature ” 
rather than on “nurture’ and from rejection of 
the postulate of transmissible modifications, the 
authors pass logically to the conclusion that man 
is much more “born” than “made”; so what 
eugenics must look forward to is having more 
children well born. What this means biologically 
is clearly explained in the chapter on the laws of 
heredity. Civilised man has to some extent thrown 
off the yoke of natural selection—a fact that in 
itself suggests the desirability of some other mode 
of sifting to safeguard the interests of the race, 
lhis desirability is corroborated by the fact that 
where natural selection still operates on civilised 
mankind, especially in the way of a differential 
death-rate, it is not doing much to improve the 
race. In some ways it is rapidly hastening race 
degeneracy. It is here that practical eugenics, 
comes in with suggestions towards “raising the 
level of the race by the production of fewer people 
with physical and mental defects, and more people 
with physical and mental excellences.” What are 
these suggestions? 

The first suggestion is the restriction of the 
marriage and reproduction of defectives. Good 
stock is spoiled by mingling with bad; many 
infants would better not be born; much misery is 
perpetuated; the cost to the State is enormous. 

1 ne proposal is “to prevent the reproduction of 
those feeble-minded, insane, epileptic, grossly de¬ 
fective or hopelessly delinquent people, whose 
condition can be proved to be due to heredity, and 
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is therefore probably transmissible to their off¬ 
spring.” But how is the restriction to be effected? 
The authors answer : By segregation, sterilisation 
in certain cases, and a good banns law. Besides 
these coercive methods, the first of which is re¬ 
garded as urgently necessary, the authors look 
to an increasingly enlightened social conscience. 
The objections to coercive methods are considered 
in a fair-minded and temperate manner, but we 
confess to have less faith than the authors have 
in the wisdom of tribunals. We should not like 
our neighbours to decide whether we are to have 
permission to marry, and it is well known that 
such conditions as feeble-minded and epileptic are 
not very precise. It is interesting to speculate 
what human history would have been if eugenics 
boards had segregated—well, perhaps we had 
better not mention names. 

On the positive side the authors write admirably. 
Sex-selection is a reality; if it were better educated 
and given wider opportunities, it might become 
a very potent factor in racial progress. To pro¬ 
mote a higher marriage-rate among superiors, the 
authors make a plea for clean living, for simpler 
living, for a wider education of faculties, for a 
franker approbation of the married state as more 
normal than celibacy, and against the persistent 
prolongation of the training period beyond the 
early twenties. At the same time, the authors assure 
us that the people, as a whole, are not marrying 
less than they used to do; what is wrong is 
postponement or avoidance of marriage among 
the more individuated. Not only so, but when 
they marry they do not have enough children. 
They do not want to, and the reasons for this are 
not wholly selfish. A careful analysis is sub¬ 
mitted, and attention is directed to the desirability 
of certain educational and economic changes which 
may counteract the tendency to race-suicide. 
There is a point here that seems to be often over¬ 
looked in regard to eugenic education. The 
authors say: “ Perhaps the time is not so far 
distant when babies will be considered an integral 
part of a girl’s curriculum.” But while that may 
be very useful for the girls who marry, is it not 
apt to be a refined cruelty towards the many who 
find no mates? 

The authors go on to discuss, in relation to 
eugenics, such subjects as the colour line, immigra¬ 
tion, and war—all with the objectivity, scholar¬ 
ship, and fair-mindedness that are characteristic 
of the whole book. There is a useful chapter on 
the value of genealogical outlook, both ethically 
and scientifically. Preoccupation with it may lead 
to loss of perspective; but to call genealogy a 
fad is a betrayal of foolishness and vulgarity. The 
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authors’ studies end with an emphasis on good 
environment (euthenics), and this corrects what 
seems to us a slight partiality in the early chapters. 
We strongly recommend the book as an all-round, 
well-documented, level-headed answer to the ques¬ 
tion : What is practicable in the way of eugenics? 


The First Great Alpine Traveller. 

The Life of Horace Benedict de Saussure. By 
D, W. Freshfield, with the collaboration of 
H. F. Montagnier. Pp. xii + 479. (London: 
Edward Arnold, 1920.) Price 25s. net. 

A LIFE of de Saussure, author of the 
“ Voyages dans les Alpes, ” has long been 
desired, and that has now been supplied by an 
Englishman singularly fitted for the task, Dr. 
Douglas Freshfield, who was incited so long ago 
as 1875 by Ruskin, and has been ever since, 
directly or indirectly, gathering materials. The 
handsome volume before us is the result. No one 
has a better knowledge of mountains than Dr. 
Freshfield, for when a boy, in 1859 and i860, he 
accompanied his father and mother on riding 
tours through several parts of the Alps, and has 
repeatedly returned thither. He has also explored 
many other mountain chains, and has published 
his experiences. In 1869 he described a journey 
through the Central Caucasus and Bashan, in the 
course of which he ascended Kasbek and one of 
the twin summits of Elbruz. In 1896 he pub¬ 
lished his splendid work on “ The Exploration of 
the Caucasus,” and his journey of 1899 “ Round 
Kangchenjunga ” was yet more adventurous, 
though rendered rather less successful by per¬ 
sistently bad weather; while since then, in 
“ Hannibal Once More,” he has discussed the 
route of the Carthaginian general across the Alps, 
suggesting one considerably south of those 
generally supported, for which there is un¬ 
doubtedly much to be said. 

Horace Benedict de Saussure, born at Geneva 
in 1740, was a man of good family, strong 
intellect, and remarkably wide education. He 
could write with ease both Latin and Greek; 
in addition to French, he knew German, 
Dutch, and English well enough to con¬ 
verse easily with the educated men of each 
country, and had a wide knowledge for that day 
of mathematics, metaphysics, and natural science, 
especially geology, mineralogy, and chemical 
physics. In his youth, though the summit of 
Mont Blanc was visible from the quay of Geneva, 
very few travellers had penetrated so far as 
Chamonix until, in 1742, an English party proved 
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